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FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF A DISCOURSE, 
Delivered at the installation of the 

Rev. BARZILLAI STREETER 
to the pastoral charge of the First 
Universalist Church and Society in 
Salem, Aug. 9, 1820. By Rev.Sesas- 
TIAN STREETER, Of Portsmouth, N. 
H. brother to the pastor elect. 


“ Let no man despise thy youth ; but 
be thou an example of the believers in 
word, in conversation, tn charity,in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.’—1 Tim. 
iv. 12. 

THE divine wisdom and goodness 
appear in jnothing more conspicuously, 
than in the discreet adjustment of one 
thing to another, so observable in all 
the sections of the world. By this ad- 
justment every thing may be useful, 
not only to itself, but to those around 
it. Every thing has not only an indi- 
vidual, but a relative influence. This 
is the principle upon which the exhor- 
tations in the text are founded, and on 
which the high importance of ministe- 
rial faithfulness rests. We shall there- 
fore, in this discourse, 

I, Briefly survey this principle gene- 
rally ; but more particul: rly, its Impor- 
tance with respect to our social and re- 
ligious state. 

II. Notice some duties and virtues 
suggested by the text, which are es- 
sential to the reputation and usefulness 
of a christian minister. 

The principle to which our minds are 
directed, is limited by no particular 
class of objects or beings. It connects 
all systems, worlds and things. It 
unites man to his fellow, to his Re- 
deemer, and through him to his God 
and Father in heaven. It is visible in 
all the departments both of material and 
intellectual existence. Our vision, in 
its most extensive range, can find no 
place where mutual dependence, and 
mutual utility are not displayed. How 
vain were the warmth of the sun, the 
refreshing showers, and the distilling 














dews, were not the earth and its inbabi- 
tants constitutionally fitted toreceive and 
improve their congenial influences. But 
on the other hand, how useless and 
wretched would be the earth and all it 
contains, were the light of heaven ex- 
tinguished and the rains withheld for- 
ever. The harmonies of nature would 
disappear, the beauties of creation would 
wither, and plenty, and pleasure, and 
even life itself find a sudden and dis- 
mal termination. 

But God has by wisdom established 
the heavens and the earth with all their 
furniture, and upon such principles, 
that each in turn exerts an influence 


subservient to the good and glory of 


both. This doctrine I apprehend, is 
substantially true when applied to eve- 
ry real system, object, or being through- 
out the vast extent of the universe. 
Could we survey all above us, below us, 
around us, or within us, we should be- 
hold no object, no essential principle, 
which could be annihilated without 
marring the perfection of the divine 
work, and diminishing the sum of as- 
sociable good. 

In nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

‘ Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain 
alike.” 

E.very thing received its nature and 
tendency from the creating hand of De- 
ity, and all things which he made were 
pronounced very good. Every thing 
was essentially good in itself, and re- 
latively so to every thing with which it 
was connected ; consequently the natu- 
ral operations and tendency of all things 
must be good. From these premises 
it necessarily follows, that no real evil 
or inconvenience. can possibly take 
place, unless the functions of something 
are, at least partially, susp: nded, or its 
natural operations and tendency diver- 
ted. In other words, unless something 
like what we cali sin occurs, some traos- 
gression of the regulating laws estab- 
lished in the constitution of nature. 
And should a partial derangement and 
consequent inconvenience happen by 
any cause whatever, all that would be 





necessary to remove the evil, would be 
to enable, or if you please, incline eve- 
ry thing to resume its appropriate sta- 
tion, and recommence the faithful dis- 
charge of all its individual and social 
duties. 

Indeed a correct knowledge of our 
relation to God, of our proper station 
in society, of the various bearings and 
duties of it, and an habitual inclination 
to fill honorably the one, by a scrupu- 
lous discharge of the other, seems to be 
all that 1s necessary to complete the 
usefulness, reputation and happiness of 
any and every person. To bring usto 
this knowledge and practical inclination 
is the principle aim of the christian dis- 











pensation. We admit that it discloses 
in a peculiarly conspicuous manner, 
the benevolent purposes of heaven, ex- 
hibits very forcibly, the infinitely amia- 
ble character of the Creator, and brings 
life and immortality to light, as the an- 
cient and free gift of God to man ; but 
allthis would be of trivial consequence 
indeed, while we “are hateful and ha- 
ting one another,” and therefore, dis- 
qualified to receive, improve and enjoy 
those distinguished favors.—Hence it 
will follow, that to prepare mankind 
duly to appreciate, and faithfully to 
perform, all the duties of intellectual, 
social and accountable creatures, is the 
ultimate object of the mission and me- 
diation of Christ, and of every thing 
that properly belongs to the gospel of 
of his kingdom. 

Instrumentally to aid the human 
mind in these holy and most important 
attainments, the christian ministry was 
instituted, the grand and interesting 
motives of it revealed, and its sacred 
and weighty duties solemnly enjoined 
upon the apostles of our Lord, and by 
succession, upon the preachers of the 
gospel to the end of time. The great 
apostle of the Gentiles is express and 
earnest in his endeavours to impress 
upon the mind of ‘Timothy, a deep and 
durable conviction of the vast impor- 
tance, and the high responsibility at- 
tached to the office of him, who is call- 
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ed to be a prcacher of the everlasting 
gospel, and is set apart and consecra- 
ted by solemn forms, as a public labo- 
rer in the ministry of reconciliation. 
The propriety of the apostle’s solicitude 
in this case, rests upon the principle 
which we are considering, the relation 
of Timothy to the people of his charge, 
and the extensive influence which his 
conduct would have upon their welfare, 
His instructions, charges, warnings 
and advice contain about every thing 
essential to the dignity and usefulness 
of the sacred office, and should there- 
fore be very carefully perused, and 
scrupulously followed by every minis- 
ter of Christ, especially by every young 
one. Unacquainted in a great degree, 
with the deceptions of the human heart, 
and the allurements of a vain and wick- 
ed world, which may imperceptibly di- 
vert him from the path of propriety, he 
stands in peculiar need of the counsels 
of age, the aid of the experienced and 
faithful, who have gone before him, and 
“‘ finished their course with joy to tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
When he enters the vineyard of the 
Lord as a public servant, he commen- 
ces anew, and highly rssponsible ca- 
reer. He is elevated in no ordinary 


degree upon the scale of social impor-" 


tance. He lives not for himself, but in 
a peculiarly interesting sense for others. 
His deportment, his words, and the 
general tenor of his conduct, will act 
with extraordinary force upon those 
with whom he isconnected in the Lord. 
Swarms of invidious enemies will in- 
cessantly watch him for evil, and groups 
of ingenious and cordial friends will 
eagerly eye him for good. The repose 
oi thousands will measurably depend 
upon the soundness of his doctrine, the 
ardor of his piety, the purity of his mo- 
rals, and the propriety of his public 
and private walk. What a solemnly 
important consideration to the young 
preacher ought this to be ; what a pow- 
erful inducement to “ take heed to him- 
self, and to his doctrine.” But fur- 
ther, to use the figure in the text, he is 
prominently, placed, as a subordinate 
example of his brethren; one to be co- 
pied in faith and practice. It is sup- 
posed that he has learned the great and 
perfect pattern, has the mind that was 
i him, is conformed in heart, to the 
maxims of his holy religion, and con- 
sequently, may be safely believed and 
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imitated. In the sanctuary, in the so- 
cial circle, with the old and the young, 
he is looked upon as a model. 

His station then rests upon a princi- 
ple, and involves duties and exertions 
which are intimately connected with 
the honor of the Redeemer’s cause in 
the world, the advancement of genuine 
morality, the refinement of social man- 
ners, and the happiness of human life, 

Assembled to consecrate our young 
brother to this holy and interresting 
calling, as the installed pastor of this 
christian church and society, the prin- 
ciple object of this discourse, is to 
awake his attention in a solemn man- 
ner, to the high importance of the of- 
fice which he is to fill, to the social 
principle which gives to it its weight, 
to its various bearings, and to the ex- 
tensive consequences of faithfulness or 
unfaithfulness in it. Connected by the 
nearest tiles of consanguinity, and en- 
deared by the fraternal intercourse of 
the same fire side, and by kindred sen- 
timents and pursuits, taught to love him 
by the heart-moving injunctions and 
examples of the tenderest of parents, 
and possessing a desire for usefulness 
in the world, common to him and my- 
self, nothing carthly could increase the 
solemnity nor heighten the solicitude 
of my feelings on this occasion. 

I would have him commence his la- 
bours, as a stated minister of Christ in 
this place, with a clear understanding of 
his relation to his Master, and to his 


brethren, under the deep conviction of 


his dependence upon * the High Priest 
of our profession,” for success in this 
holy undertaking; with the preponde- 
rating love to the Redeemer and the 
people among whom he is to preach 
the gospel of peace, with enlighten- 
ed views of the various duties of the 
christian minister; and with a settled 
determination, a fixed purpose of heart, 
as such, to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things. Governed 
by this leading motive, the charms of 
eloquence and the display of talents in 
methodical sermonizing, or in a con- 
nected series of logical argumentation 
make no part of my object. But hav- 
ing surveyed in an imperfect manner, 
the principle on which the importance 
of ministerial faithfulness rests, we shall, 

II. Notice some duties and virtues 
suggested by the text, which are essen- 
tial to the reputation and usefulness of 








a christian minister. “ Let no man des. 
pise thy youth.” These words bear 
the form of a positive injunction ; byt 
they were intended as an affectionate ex. 
hortation to self-examination and the 
most vigilent circumspection. They 
direct the young preacher virtually to 
examine his heart ; to ascertain wheth. 
er the love of Christ predominates and 
constrains him to the work of the min. 
istry ; and witha holy vigilence to watch 
over his conduct at all times and jy 
every place, lest he walk unworthy of 
his holy vocation. We are not, how. 
ever to infer from this form of expres. 
sion, that there is any thing in youth 
necessarily despicable. ‘A man shali 
be commended according to his wis. 
dom ; but he that is of a perverse hear: 
shall be despised.” ‘* Wisdom, say; 
Solomon, is the grey hair unto mep 
and an unspotted life is old age.” 
Again, pre-eminent talents are notes. 
sential to the reputation or usefulness 
of a christian preacher. Comparative. 
ly humble talents and limited acquire. 
ments directed by a good heart, and 
graced by a commendable deportment, 
will do vastly more towards advancing 
the cause of truth and the interest of 
“pure and undefiled religion,” than the 
most shining gifts and persuasive elo. 
quence moved by an evil heart of unbe. 
lief. ‘The preacher who knows the dig. 
nity and duties of his office ; who hear. 
tily loves them, and devotes himself to 
them with persevering faithfulness, will, 
by a divine blessing cause the vineyard 
of his Master to flourish, and bear the 
fruits of the spirit most abundantly, 
while a careless and imprudent labor. 
er, of acquirements however extensive, 
and talents however splendid, would 
but increase its sterility. In a word, 
to use the terms in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation, a good preacher is incompa 
rably more useful to a people thana 
great one. Indeed, in the towering 
flights of human eloquence, and _ the 
penetrating stretch of extraordinary 
powers, the preacher cannot be an ex- 
ample to the generality of believers. 
Their concern is with “ the simplicity 
that is in Christ,” with the obvious and 
intelligible doctrine of the good word 
of God, and tie humble teachings of the 
holy spirit, which * taketh of the things 
of Jesus and sheweth them unto us.” 
But further, the most eminent ministe- 
rial gifts, united with the most exten- 
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sive know!edge, the most ardent piety, 
the purest morals, and the most inde- 
fatigable perseverance in faithfulness, 
will not in all cases secure applause, 
Many are so constituted that they eith- 
er cannot or will not approve the best 
exertions for their social and spiritual 
ood. Our divine Lord and Master 
himself did not escape the most oppro- 
brious treatment from the blindness of 
self-righteousness, and the ungoverna- 
ble violence of bigotry and superstition. 
“He had the spirit of love without 
measure, all communicable power in 
heaven and on earth, in him were the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
he spake not as the scribes, but as one 
having authority; neither was guile 
found in his mouth, and withal he was 
holy, harmless, and undefiled,”’ but stll 
the sacred record intorms us that * he 
was despised and rejected of men.” 


To be continued 





“ There remaineth a rest, tothe people of 
God.” Heb. iv. 9. 

To the Jew, tired of his travels in 
Arabian deserts, and of wars with sav- 
age idolaters, a prospect of repose in 
the land of Canaan, was extremely 
grateful. ‘Lothe christian, wearied with 
the toils, and sick of the amusements 
and flatteries of the week, how wel- 
come the return of a day which is 
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[fest from various appearances in the | 


natural world, from ancient opinion, the 
longing desires of every bosom, the pre- 
sent inscrutable government of an im- 
partial deity, and especially from his 
express revelations concerning it by Je- 
sus Christ, whereof he hath given as- 
surance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead. ee 
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NECESSITY. 


Several weeks have elapsed since my 
former remarks, on page 13, vol. il. of 
the Messenger, were replied to (see 
page 17 and 21 of the present volume,) 
during which time, it was hoped that 
the subject would have been resumed 
by a more able pen ; for although the 
subject seems perfectly clear tomy own 
mind, yet I agree with “* C” in doubting 
whether we shall be able to throw more 
light upon it than has been already ad- 
vanced by the able authors mentioned 
by him, page 17 ; nor is it expected that 
the question can be so settled by argu- 
ment, that men of good understanding 
and judgment will not still differ in 
Opinion respecting it. It is .ore of 


graced with the name of his Lord!) those intricate subjects, which, however 


Yet neither of these rests is permanent 
or satisfoctory. ‘The man of faith and 


| philosophers may differ in theory and 
speculation, yet, were we to judge from 


righteousness aspires to an happier/their actions, one might suppose that 


country, than was ever found on the 
banks of Jordan, and after a more quiet 
and glorious sabbath, than Christendom 
affords ; and, blessed be God, he does 
not seek in vain. For him, there isin 
reversion, a state, in which there will 
be no labour but that of love, and no 
business but that of praise ; a day suc- 
ceeded by no night ; an ciernal round 
of pleasure unmixed with pain ; an age 
of peace, virtue and consolation ; where 
ignorance will give place toknowledge, 
the slumber of sloth to perpetual wake- 
fulness and activity, the pangs of" re- 
Morse to the approbation of the blest 
spirits, the malice of enemies to the 
support of friendship, and the distress- 
ful apprehensions of poverty and death, 
to the possession of an imperishable in- 
heretance, and an interminable life. 
{he certainty of such a state is mani- 





all think alike ; for whether the actions 
of men are rendered necessary, by a 
combination of causes which do not at 
all times appear, or not, it must be ad- 
mitted that, when there is no visible 
restraint, the actions of men, at least 
apparently, which is sufficient to an- 
swer all the purposes of morality, are 
all free. 

Whether I have usedthe term neces 
sity in the sense in which it is general- 
ly used by philosophers, is not a sub- 
ject of my present inquiry ; but only 
whether the doctrine which [have main- 
tained by the use of that term is true ! 
“C” is mistaken if he supposes that £ 
have asserted that ‘* Necessarians mean 
nothing more by the term necessity, 
than ‘that man ts necessarily a free 
agent.’”? ‘This, to be sure, must be in- 
cluded in the meaning of the term, and} 
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yet it may mean something more. But 
that I mean by the term necessity the 
same that necessarians in general mean 
by the same term, is shown by “ C” 
himself, inasmuch as he has quoted my 
‘** concise words,” to show what they al- 
so mean by thatterm ; see page 18. col. 
1. Whether this doctrine therefore has 
had its origin with meor not, the reader 
must judge. 

What I shall now endeavour to do, 
is to bring the matter at issue between 
me and * C” to a single point, that we 
may the better determine who is, or 
whether either of us is in the right. 
“Tf? says C,* nothing more were 
meant by necessity, than that man will 
act as God forsees he will, and not 
otherwise, I would cordially embrace 
the doctrine.” Here then, we are agreed; 
for that this is embraced in the doctrine 
of necessity, mustbe admitted. The on- 
ly question is, whether the doctrine of 
necessity embraces any thing more than 
this, and which is not admitted by “ C,” 
I contend that nothing more is meant by 
the doctrine, than what is necessarily 
implied in the above proposition ; for 
if it be certain that a man will possess 
a certain will, choice or motive, ata 
certain given period, which choice 
or motive will lead him to doa certain 
action, it is equally certain that there 
are or will be preexisting causes 
which will produce in his mind, this 
choice or motive ; and that these pre- 
existing causes, are either all connect- 
ed and dependent on others for their 
existence and influence, or else they are 
in themselves self-existent ; and if self- 
existent they exist only in God, unless 
we can suppose more than one self-ex- 
istent or first cause. Now, how does 
“© C” obviate this, and as I conceive, 
necessary conclusion, from promises ace 
knowledged by him, as well as myself? 
In speaking of a “ free action,” page 
18, col. 2. he says, “* But, it may be ask- 
ed, was there not something preceding 
this exertion of power and will in the 
constitution of this being that necessa- 
rily determined this exertion! we res 
ply no!” Not to say that this is hum- 
bly begging the question, and is mere 
assertion without proof, we will take it 
for granted, for the present, and see 
where it will lead us. It may be stated 
in these words. There is nothing in 
the constitution of man that necessari- 
ly determines the exertion of his pow, 
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er, nothing in his constitution which 

subjects him to the influence of the ob- 

jects around him, but he first deter- 

Mines “whether to be influenced by 

one motive or another,’? and whether 
to be influenced so as to produce this, 
that, or some other action, and then he 
acts accordingly! Now if man has 
the power of determining ‘ whether to 
be influenced bv one motive or anoth- 
er,” why has he not the power of act- 
ing without being influenced by any mo- 
tive, or of acting contrary to the influ- 
ence of motives? And if man posses- 
sess such power, so far as the will is 
concerned, is it any thing short of om- 
nipotent? I know of no medium be- 
tween dependent and independent pow- 
er; if it be dependent, there must be 
something (whether perceived or not,) 
in the previous arrangement, organiza- 
tion and constitution of things which 
determines, and that too ina certain di- 
rection, the exercise or exertion of that 
power; if it be independent, it is ina 
direct sense the power of God, since we 
cannot admit of but one iadependent 
power. To say, therefore, when man 
acts in a certain case, and under a cer- 
tain influence, that he might have done 
differently, under the same influence, 
all circumstances being the same, is on- 
ly saying in- other words, that a thing 
might be and not be at the same time. 
But only suppose any part of the cir- 
cumstances different, and so far as those 
circumstances relate to the action, the 

action might also have been different. 


*¢ C” admits that the actions of brutes 
are * necessary in the true philosophi- 
cal meaning of the term :” and he pre- 
dicates this, on the supposition, that 
“they have no will ;” hence could it be 
shown that the brute creation have a 
will as well as man, or that._man has no 
will but what results from the nature of 
his organization and constitution, then 
he must admit that the actions of man 
are ** necessary in the trne philosophic- 
al meaning of the term.” The will of 
brutes, he says, proceed “from appe- 
tite and desire.” Now howdoes the 
will of man proceed, if not from appe- 
tite and desire? And how does he 
know that the brutes have no appetites 
and desires arising from opinions which 
the brute has formed ? ‘That their de- 
sires of this kind are more limited than 
ours is obvious ; but to say that they 
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have no such desires is, I conceive, more 
than we are warranted in asserting. 

As it is not likely therefore that we 
shall be able to settle this question, I 
will simply give my opinion, which may 
be as innocent, if not as correct, as my 
friend C’s ; viz. that the will and choice, 
yea all the volitions of man, are the ef- 
fect of that excitability implanted in 
him by infinite wisdom, which are 
brought into action by the various ex- 
citing causes by which he is surroun- 
ded ; and he that knows both the exci- 
tability, as well as the powers of excite- 
ment, must certainly foreknow and fore- 
see the result; and on this principle, 
and on this principle only, can I con- 
ceive how the actions of men could 
have been either foreseen or foreknown. 
But to say that God has given man 
power which is capable of exerting it- 
self, without ‘“‘something preceeding 





this exertion” to excite it, 1s, in my 
opinion, only saying in other words, 
that God has given man an indepen- 
dent power. That man acts freely, 
when the powers of action are excited, 
I admit, and this is all that I under- 
stand by the freedom of men’s actions. 
But if man was capable of originating 
in himself an action without * some- 
thing preceeding this exertion of pow- 
> the exertion would be altogether 
uncertain until this power was exerted ; 
and if uncertain, how could it be fore- 
known? A thing that is uncertain in 
itself could not be certainly foreknown 
by any being however wise or knowing. 
These are difficulties which exist in 
my mind against that scheme which 
supposes man to be a being capable of 
determining ‘“ whether to be influ- 
enced by one motive or another,” or 
who has “ power and will to produce 
an action without something preceeding 
this exertion of power and will in the 
constitution of this being that necessa- 
rily determined this exertion.” Here 
we are at issue. J contend that what- 
ever motives a man has, their influence 
is irresistable ; and unless there was 
‘‘ something preceeding,” to excite ac- 
tions in man, he would never act atall, 
and therefore, notwithstanding the free- 
dom of his actions, they are invaria- 
bly and uniformly gov erned by the in- 
fluence of his motives and the degrees 
of excitement which, to him, and for 
the time being, are irresistable. 
The liberty for which those who op- 





pose the doctrine of necessity contend, 
does not exist, as I conceive, even in 
God ; for, as it regards his own acts, so 
far as they are foreknown and prede. 
termined, he is not at liberty to act 
otherwise than according to his fore. 
knowledge and determination. To Sup): 
pose otherwise is to suppose the possi- 
bility of a change in the Deity. The lib. 
erty contended for, therefore, can only 
relate to actions w hich are neither fore- 
known nor predetermined.* That God 
possesses such power of action (his pow. 
er being infinite) I am not disposed to 
deny ; but that he has given, or that he 
could give, any created being such pow. 
er, I cannot at present believe ; for | 
conceive it to be the principal, if not 
the only thing, that distinguishes be 
between created and uncreated power, 
But it must be obvious that the actions 
of the Deity are no less free because 
they are according to his foreknowl- 
edge and determination. He is now 
as tree to act, as he was tn the first place 
free to determine ; and had it been pos- 
sible for him to determine wrong, he 
would have been free to alter that de- 
termination ; but his wisdom, as well 
as his power, being infinite, prevents 
the possibility of his determining wrong 
A power therefore which has liberty to 
act this, that, or some other way, all 
circumstances being the same, 1s a pow- 
er which exists, if such power there be, 
only in the great first cause of all things, 
and in relation to those actions only 
concerning which there is neither fore- 
knowledge nor predetermination. 

Here I shall dismiss this subject un- 
til the positions Ihave taken are shown 
to be incorrect. A. 





* That the actions of men are foreseen by 
the Deity, is acknowledged by ** C”’ himself ; 
and that some of them, at least, are predeter- 
mined also, we have the clearest scripture 


testimony. See Acts, ii. 23. iv. 27,28 
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